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Mr. Speaker: 


1 wish at this time to seek the indulgence of 
this Assembly to make some observations with respect 
to agriculture and the Department of Agriculture of 
this Province. 


First of all | wish to extend congratulations to 
_ the Honourable Member from St. Paul. Mr. Reierson, 
and the Honourable Member from Medicine Hat, Mrs. 

Robinson for their splendid addresses in opening the 
Throne Speech debate. 


| also wish to join others at this time in paying 
tribute to the late Hon. Dr. Robinson and the late 
Hon. David Ure, whose untimely passing is a great 
loss to this Province. ! wish to refer especially to 
Mr. Ure whose position | have been called upon to 
fill. He was an outstanding agriculturist and was 
recognized as such, not only in Alberta, but across 
Canada. His passing is a great loss to agriculture. 


Mr. Speaker, | deem it a great honor to be 
invited to assume the responsibility of so important 
a portfolio. | trust that with the capable staff at my 
command we may so discharge our duties that we 
may be worthy of the trust and respect of this House 
and the people of this Province. | hope that as the 
years go _by we may have a growing appreciation of 
our agricultural heritage within this Province and 
that our sense of custodianship will be in keeping 
with the magnitude and potentialities of this inher- 
_ itance, - 


The Speech from the Throne indicates that our 
Province has enjoyed three favorable crop years 
resulting in above normal agricultural production. 


We have around 100 million bushels more wheat 
in store in Canada than the year before. The total 
at January Ist was 696.1 million bushels including 
farm stocks. Some have expressed concern about 
this great surplus, but | believe most will agree that 
it is better to have a surplus than a scarcity. There 
_have been years when the farmer had to borrow in 
the Spring to buy seed wheat because he emptied 
his bins during the Winter to provide for his family. 


Farmers are fairly well off today compared to 
_ other years as is indicated by the Bureau of Statistics. 
Figures show the Canadian farm cash income at 
$1,901,536,000 for the first 9 months of 1953. 
This indicates income from farm products and par- 
ticipation payment from the previous year. It is 4% 
lower than the 1952 income, and does not: include 
the income from Newfoundland. 


_ The advance estimated cash income of ‘Miberta 

farmers in 1953 was $487,893,000 compared to the 

$s bea $506,660,000 in 1952, a reduction of 
0. 


\ 
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On the economic fron rahictieieat appears to be 
confronted with a number of depressing ‘influences 
inciuding domestic and world surpluses of grain and | 
other commodities, decreasing purchasing power of. 
importing countries, increased competition and lower- 
ing of price levels of farm produce. At the same 
time, tne cost of labor, services and goods which the . 
farmer has to purchase have increased or’ remain — 
relatively static in price. . oe 

we ’ 

The develoniient of the ster ernerteshed condi-- 
tions would lead one to the conclusion that in ‘the 
immediate future those affected should give careful 
consideration to the most efficient and effective use 
of capital and labor and methods of production, and — 
to the possibility of consolidation and. bre eae of — 
existing financial obligations. 8 


We have about 68 million acres RE land that 
might one day be farmed in Alberta. About 44.5 
million acres are occupied and 222 million are 
improved. This land supports a rural population of — 
490,000 of which 345,222 reside on our 84,315 
farms. It is estimated that we usually seed about a 
_million acres to wheat, about 6,400,000 to coarse — 
grains and have 6 million in summerfallow. The : 
balance is in other grain, seed and hay lands. 


ie 


= 
In 1953 there was a slight change from 1952. _ 
Wheat declined 64,000 acres, oats 230,000, while 


yeu increased by 153, 000 acres. ‘i 


“During the 1953 crop year there was cored 
able damage by hail and downpours of rain. In July 
hail cut a wide swath through Central and Southern 
Alberta, which not only completely hailed out the 
crop but did considerable damage to buildings and 
livestock. Hail damage was as great as ever recorded. 
it is estimated that damage was done to 760, eae 
acres. 


LIVESTOCK q 


In Alberta, livestock marketing resumed a more it 


normal pattern than that experienced in 1952, when a 
on March 2nd, after approximately one year of total 

restriction because of the outbreak of foot and mouth / 
disease the United States embargo on the importation — 
_ of Canadian livestock and livestock products was ; 
«emoved. This action strengthened the livestock — 
outlook, not so much by immediate increases in prices — 
as by bolstering producer confidence which had been ~ 
badly undermined due to the foot and mouth outbreak | 
in 1952 and the resulting loss of export markets. 


“* 


Cattle numbers were high, partly due to hold- 
back from the 1952 markets. This resulted in very — 
liberal runs of cattle on all markets right through ~ 
to the end of the year. Increased domestic consumer | 
demand reached unexpected heights and proved 
largely responsible for absorbing greatly increased — 
numders without a serious price decline. RP 


Production conditions were generally excellen : 
throughout the year for all classes of stock. 
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_ marketings, no serious congestion developed. 


With a decrease in the price of good steers from 


- approximately 22 cents early in the year to 18 cents 


in’ midsummer, the increase in per capita beef 
‘consumption which became so evident in 1952: was 
continued throughout TYDS: 


The fine open fall allowed for ccntinuous flow 
of cattle through public stockyards and despite heavy 


Cattle marketings for the year through the public 
stockyards and packing ae are about 25% poe 
than last year. Ye 


CATTLE 


The quality of Alberta farm and ranch cattle has 
improved greatly during the past few years as a 


result of better selection and the utilization of high 


grade sires. This Government has encouraged live- 


_ stock improvement through a number cf policies. 


(a) Bull Policy—Under the Bull Exchange Act 
passed in 1938 and the policy developed to imple- 


ment this Act—the Bull Policy—-much assistance is 


given producers of livestock tc obtain pure-bred 
bulls. 


At the ae re time, bona fide farmers other than 
pure-bred breeders are assisted by a contribution of 
ten per cent of the cost of a pure-bred bull. The 
maximum contribution available per sire is $50.00. 
In Pure-Bred Sire Areas the contribution is increased 


to fifteen percent, with a maximum of $75.00. 
Whenever it is necessary to ship the new bull to an 


applicant, the freight is also paid. Applicants are 


_ permitted to obtain a second sire if two years have 


elapsed since the purchase of the first sire. During 
1953; 677 bulls were placed under this policy. This 


brings to approximately 7,000 the total number of 


bulls placed under the policy since it was started 


in 1938. 


(b) A second Act for improving livestock, which 
is being used to a greater extent as times goes on, 


is The Pure-Bred Sire Area Act. | 


¢ 


- The Pure-Bred Sire Area Act gives the Minister 


~ authority to declare an area a Pure-Bred Sire Area, 


in which pure-bred sires only may be used. If the 
Council of a Municipality wishes to have the district 


declared a Pure-Bred Sire Area, it must circulate a 
petition which must be signed by at least two-thirds 
of the resident ratepayers. Upon obtaining such 
support, the Council requests the Minister to declare 


the area. In the case of Improvement Districts, the 


: 
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Minister of Municipal Affairs acts instead of a 
Council. Within a Pure-Bred Sire Area it is unlawful 
to use sires other than pure-bred ones. Fines of 
from $10.00 to $100.00 are provided for infractions 
of the Act. 


Although this Act has been on the statute books 
since 1928, there are at present only two Pure-Bred 
Sire Areas. In the last two years, however, growing 
interest has been shown in establishing Pure-Bred .. 
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Sire Areas and a number ies ‘Municipalities are. now 
studying | the possibility. SES . t NPE 


(c) Siva Stock Listing Saran Through the. ‘Live 
Stock Listing Bureau provision is made to place pure- 
bred breeding stock of both sexes with breeders or 
farmers who are not eligible under the Bull Policy. 
No financial assistance is offered, but valuable ser- 
vice is paovider for both buyer and seller. During 
1953, 5 bulls and 15 females were placed ae 
the Listing Bureau. 

| he 
(d) Artificial Breeding. Another service to. el 
live stock industry is the artificial insemination rock 
gram carried on under direction of the Live Stock 
Branch from the School of Agriculture at Olds. At 
this institution three Holstein-Friesian bulls — are 
maintained for service. During the year a total of 
155 herds, comprising 652 cows of which 457 were 
pure-breds, have used this service. On December Ist 
an artificial breeding association was established | by” 
a group of dairymen in the Edmonton milk shed, 
and |! understand that a similar association is eae 
set up at Camrose. er Ta 


_ SHEEP (ag ae 


The number cf sheep on Alberta farms has ins 
creased from 330,500 from 1951 to 432 000° in 
1953. This is far below the ] ,023, 200 head in 1944. 


The price stability of market lambs throughout 4 
the year 1953 inspired confidence in the sheep in- 
dustry amongst Alberta farmers. Small farm flocks 
are more numerous than they were three years ago 
and_ steadily increasing in the north central and 
northern areas of the Province. Demand for suitable 
commercial breeding ewes exceeded available supply. 
it is expected that the continued campaign, under 
the guidance of the pest control office, for the 
control of coyotes and other predators will: result in 
further interest in sheep production. ive 


Feedlot operators found lamb feadiies profitable 
this year. There was a spread of over five cents per 
pound between ingoing and outgoing prices of market 
lambs. Good fat lambs average twenty-one cents. 
Feeder lambs went into feedlots at approximately 
$16.00 to $18.00 per cwt., and feeder ewes at 
$4.00 to $5.00 per cwt. Preliminary figures indicate 
approximately 48,000 lambs and 2,500 ewes in 
feedlots this winter. of : 


Wool clip was lower in 1953. This year fleeces 
averaged 8.2 pounds compared to 9.0 pounds in 
1952. Depending upon quality, wool prices remained 
approximately at 1952 levels—30 to 45 cents” (aver- 
age 38 cents) for domestic and 38 to 57m on 
(average 47) per pound for range wool. 


SWINE y 


Hog numbers in Alberta on December oy 953 
were 1,229,000, a decrease of 2% from the fig 
Hh st 260, 000 on December 1, 1952: _ However 
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ve Aratarde estimates are that between December 1, 
1953 and May 1954 farrowings will increase 33% 
as compared to a year earlier. 


e™; Unfortunately the quality of Alberta ate is not - 

“ being ‘maintained at a satisfactory standard. A com- 
parison of rail graded hogs in 1936 and 1953 reveals 
the following percentage of grades: 


Year . A a Bi i. c 
NOAA oat WEST Te ATA EN, 2: 
OBS ake ihn: 19.9 55.5 11.9 


_ This is a matter which should be, and | believe 
_ is, of concern to all the farmers of Alberta. 


The Canadian government has disposed of all 
meat acquired in its price support operations follow- 
ing the outbreak of foot.. and mouth disease in 
Canada in February 1952. The last to go was 9 
million pounds of canned pork to be sold or bartered 
outside of Canada. 


Comparatively high prices now prevailing are in- 
_ ducing farmers to return to increased hog production. 


MEAT CONSUMPTION 


in 1953 Canadians consumed 744,400,000 
pounds of beef or the equivalent of 1,469,000 cattle. 
In addition, 92 million pounds was consumed as veal. 
The total per capita consumption of 56 pounds repre- 


_ sented an increase in beef consumption in Canada 
of 17%. 


ss _ The amount of pork eaten by Canadians dropped 
26%. A total of 744,800,000 pounds of pork or 
50 pounds per capita was consumed. 
ig Hae 


_Lamb and mutton consumption amounted to only 
24 million pounds or less than 2 pounds per person. 


_ LIVE STOCK MARKET PREDICTIONS 


The Canadian live stock market is influenced to 
a great extent by the market in the United States. 


The year 1954 in the U.S.A. is expected to be 
a good one for hogs. Production through most of 
the year is expected to be less than in 1953 and 
prices will be favorable. There may be some weak- 
ening in price in early February which may continue 
until the early part of April after which a price rise 
appears likely. Following the late July or early 
_ August high a small price decline may again set in 
= and continue to November or December. Favorable 
profits will likely mean an increase in hog produc- 
Pa tion, with some increase showing up in the spring | 
in OF 1955 and a greater increase by late 1955. 
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“ In regard to U.S. cattle prices, a decline appears 
unlikely this spring due to the fact that there are 
‘a smaller number of cattle on feed this year than at 
_ the same time a year ago. Strong prices are expected 
to continue throughout the summer with a small price 


DISEASE 


Disease is an important factor in vet otk ares! 
duction. Fortunately, in Western Canada are ie 


singularly free of serious 5 ive stoc kdiseases compared | 

to other parts of the world. Notwithstanding this ¥ 
advantage, the Department of Agriculture provides. x 
an extensive program for the const and eradicatic on a 
of diseases in live stock. ; 7 


(e) T.B. Restricted Areas. The policy =) Sadia . - 
ing T.B. in cattle was begun in Alberta in 1938. This. 
policy, which is conducted jointly with the Health 
of Animals Branch of the Canada Department of ‘ 
Agriculture, consists of testing all cattle in one 
municipality after another for T.B. The work has by 
gone on continuously since it started but was slowed 4 
up during the war. However, in the last five years 
testing has been speeded up and in October last we x 
were advised that the whole of Alberta had been — 
declared a T.B. Restricted Area. The testing — of 
cattle in the remainder of the Province is now going 
on and should be completed within a short time. — a 


During 1953, inspectors of the Federal Depart-. 
ment of Agriculture tested 119,000 cattle and found A 
only 136 reactors. This represents .11 per cent, iaas* 
very low incidence of T.B. § 4. ed 


(f) Brucellosis Control. Brucellosis or Bang’ = 
Disease is another disease that we are attempting - 
to control. The control program we have initiated — 
consists of establishing Brucellosis Restricted Areas 
in which all heifer calves are vaccinated between 4 
and 8 months of age against Bang’s Disease. So ‘fata 
twelve Municipalities have been declared Brucellosis — 
Restricted Areas. We hope that within a short time — 
many more Municipalities will become restricted — 
areas. During 1953, 147,483 calves were vaccinated — 
against Bang’s Disease. This represents about one-half ie 
of the heifer calf crop of the Province for the year. 
1953. ” a ' 
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PEST CONTROL aa . a 1 


be 
Since 1951, when the Department of Agriculture 
undertook the control of coyotes, a total of 29,000. 
coyote getters, 70,000 chemical cartridges and ab 
116,000 strychnine pellets have been distributed to 
Pest Control Officers in settled areas. Demands for | 
materials and devices in 1953 far exceeded those — 
in 1952. Coyote getters, scent, pellets and the © 
various forms used in connection with their distribu- — 
tion were supplied almost daily to the field force. 


* 


As an example of the extent of material released, 
there were over 8,000 four-ounce size bottles of © 
scent’shipped out. Pest Control Officers were supplied 
with 25,000 warning signs, which were pee ot for 
safety precautions to indicate sets. | 
With the outbreak of rabies and its province- 
wide distribution, it became necessary to set. up a an 
committee comprising representatives of the agenciees 
involved: Ree et 
Dr. E. E. Ballantyne, Chairman, Dir. Vet. Serv. 

Dr. A. J. Rattray, Representative, Alberta V« 
inary Medical Association. Bs 
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Dr. W. L. Falconer; Chas. Camsell Indian Hospitaf. 
Dr. C. E. Anderson, Dept. of Public Health. 
a Dr, ?Ge M. Little, City of Edmonton. 
_ Mr. E. S. Huestis, Dept. of Lands and Forests. 
Mr. R. 1. Eklund, Indian Affairs. — 
_ Dr. R. B. Catt, Health of Animals Division. 
~ Supt. F. A. Ragan, Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 


The purpose of the Committee was to co-ordinate 
the work of the Federal and Provincial Governments: 
and/or Branches involved. For example, the _Provin- 
cial district agriculturists organized the dog vaccin- 
ating campaign North of 55° for the Federal Health 

_ of Animals Division inspectors, which greatly speeded’ 

up the work, 

_ The Federal Health of Animals Division, assisted 

_ by the R.C.M.P. and Forest Rangers, vaccinated ap- 
‘proximately 14,000 dogs North of the 55° in the 

winter. The dogs were revaccinated in November 

and December. 


In the settled areas of the Province, under the 
_ supervisor of Pest Control, there were 12 Provinciat 

Pest Control Officers appointed to conduct a pre- 
datory animal control campaign in the areas out- 
_ skirting the Municipal Districts. The coyote control 
program was intensified in all regions. 


7 Good control of coyotes was obtained ‘in all re- 
_ gions where guns and pellets were used extensively. 
There have been 70,000 known kills. Including. 
unknown kills, approximately 90,000 to 100,000 
coyotes have been destroyed throughout the year. 
; Municipalities report a decline in predators but im 
wooded areas a number of animals are making their 
_ appearance, apparently in search of food. 


‘The following wildlife kills (1953) no doubt 


Played a major part in drastically reducing the 
_ disease: 


ot), 
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- Approximately 40,000 to 60,000 coyotes were 
killed in the agricultural areas; rabies added impetus 
‘to the regular coyote control program when some 
became infected with the disease. 

i ¥ 


7 Due to the scarcity of wildlife in the forests in 
the Fall of 1953 and the concentration of predators 
bordering and/or in settlements, the emphasis for 
destruction of predators as a rabies control measure 
shifted from the forest to agricultural districts. Dur- 
ing the last four months of the year, sporadic positive 
Eases occurred in the Athabasca to Weasel Creek 
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District, Peace River; Keg River and Ft. Sachilion:* 
areas. Why practically no cases occurred when cattle 
were at summer pasture is hard to explain. me ee 
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'DAIRYING | CS ea a cee 


Following a period of nine Yeats during. teboh 
‘milk production was usually downward, a reversal — 
occurred in 1953 when total milk production — 
amounted to 1,715,461 pounds, an increase of 5.6% 


t 


-over that of the previous year. Less competition — 


-from other farm enterprises was the principal reason 
for greater interest in dairying. This was brought 
about by declining beef prices and the limited mar- 
keting of grain on a strict quota basis. ‘ 


The number of cows reported for milk purposes 


at June Ist, 1953 was 289,000, an increase of | 


9,000 over the corresponding date of 1952. The © 


Production per cow amounted to 5,936. pounds of 
‘milk and 207.8 pounds of butterfat. This is an 
increase of 133 pounds of milk and 5 owns of 
‘butterfat over the previous year. . ; 


Milk utilization in the fluid form, while showing 


.an upward trend, did not keep pace with production ~ 


increases. Consequently, manufactured products ‘such 
as creamery butter, factory cheese and ice cream all 
recorded substantial increases. | : 


The total value of all manufactured and pro- — 


cessed products, plus the value of that portion of 
‘milk and by-products retained on farms for human 
consumption and animal feed, amounted to over 
$60,000,000 for an all time high. The unit prices 
for creamery butter, factory cheese and concentrated 
products showed a slight decline, so the high total 
value was entirely due to greater production. 


DISTRICT AGRICULTURISTS AND 
DISTRICT HOME ECONOMISTS 


A total of 42 District Agriculturist offices have - 
been established in the Province. One new office 
‘was opened in 1953 at Rocky Mountain House. At- 
the present time two offices are vacant and in three 
offices. there are assistants employed. Fifteen Dis- 
trict Home Economists are now in the employ of the 
Department. These workers are Iccated in the De- 
partment’s District Agriculturist offices. : 


The services offered by the District Agriculturists ’ 


seem to be as popular as ever. These men are called 
upon to advise farmers on all phases of farm opera- 
tions. It appears that farmers are asking the District 
Agriculturists for more information about farm 


management, or the ‘’head-work’’ of agriculture. The | 


Department is attempting to meet this demand and — 
the balanced farming program is : appealing to more 
farmers. 


In addition to dispensing ibcaneel ei on agri- 
culture, District Agriculturists direct the 4-H Club © 
program in their districts, many of them act as 
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Gedartment! representatives on the Agricultural Ser- 
vice Boards, a few act on Veterans’ Land Act com- 
mittees and their advice is sought by any number 
af local Organi zations7 


During the past year the District Need 0 
attended 3,332 meetings at which the attendance 
was 184,000 people. They made about 25,000 farm 
visits and had 55,000 office interviews. 


The District. Home Economists are exceedingly | 
busy people, too. During 1953 these workers at- 
tended about 2,500 meetings at which the attendance 
was about 112,000 people. The District Home 
Economists made about 3,000 home visits and had 
about 4,700 office interviews. Due probably to the 
higher cost of clothing, District Home Economists 
have had more requests for information on this sub- 
ject. There is also much interest in remodelling 
homes and in home decoration. 


te 


4-H CLUBS 


__ Interest continues to increase in 4-H Club pro- 
grams and activities. If the demand for Clubs is to 
be met, additional staff and supervision will be 
necessary. Pressure for the organization of Clubs 
frequently comes from organizations or public spirited 
individuals rather than from parents and _ potential 
members whose desires and enthusiasms are a prin- 
cipal factor in success. 


Alberta’s 4-H Club Statistics 


IOS Ot us ket i ag oer oe © ee te 484 
No. of Members. .................. Rae. Bd, 7,456 
Not ot Meetings eum... 22 su See ZyS7 2 
‘No. of Field Days ....... SE ae as, 2 166 
No. of those attending Field Days ...... 12,519 
No.of Clubs-int Gangdab int. 4¥g5 fe. 4,869 
No. of Members in Canada ................ 65,215 


4-H Club Pledge 
Head—Heart—-Hands—Health 
“| pledge— 
My Head to clearer thinking, 
My Heart to greater loyalty, 
My hands to larger service, 
My Health to better living, 


for my club, my community 
and my country.” 


On behalf of the Department | wish to extend 
sincere thanks to. industry and business for their 
splendid support in promoting and encouraging 4-H 

Club work in Alberta during the past year. 


Our. blabla 5 in supporting 4-H Clubs are to 
encourage and assist youth, not only to appreciate 
better farming and home-making methods but to 
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becgie! better. citizens and sctive: leaders in their 
communities. . Oey Ay # by Moos! 
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The future of our country lies with the young 
people. The 4-H Clubs are designed to foster the ~ 
principle of living and co-operating with neighbors. 
The training provided helps to develop the reasoning 
powers of club members so that they will become 
leaders and organizers in their own communities. | 
We are confident that this training will tend to bind | 
them to the land where they will give. oes service _ 
in the future. 
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SCHOOLS OF AGRICULTURE 


Alberta established its Schools of Pena i au 
Home Economics for the training of future farmers — 
and homemakers in 1913. The Fortieth Anniversary 
of the opening of the Olds and Vermilion Schools 
was celebrated last summer. At the present time 
there are three of these institutions in operation— 
Olds, Vermilion and Fairview. The School at Fairview 


__will complete its third year of operation this Spring. 


The three Schools will accommodate about 500 
students if filled to capacity. During the present — 
term there are 394 students in attendance, of which — 
300 are taking the course in Agriculture and 94 are 
enrolled in Home Economics. We could accommodate 
20 more girls at each School. 


The Schools of Agriculture and Home Economics 
offer practical courses in agriculture and home eco- 
nomics which are designed to train. boys to be 
farmers and girls to be homemakers. While many 
changes have been made in the subject matter of 
the courses since the Schools were first begun, the 
original objectives of providing practical knowledge 
for our rural young people has been maintained. 


Many of the graduates of these Schools now 
occupy important positions in public service, munici- 
pal government ,farmers’ organizations and commun- 
ity activities. 


MASTER FARM FAMILY PROGRAM 


The Master Farm Family program was established 
in 1949. The object of this program was first to 
give official recognition to farm families who have 
made outstanding contributions to agriculture and to 
the communities in which they live, and secondly, 
by affixing this stamp of official approval, to stimu- 
late other families to make similar contributions. It 
is desirable to say ‘‘Well done’ to farm families who | 
are making an outstanding success of farming and 
who give of their time and talent to the improve- 
ment of community life, and it is believed that this 
will encourage others to emulate their example. 7 


Since the inauguration of the Master Farm Family 
Program, 24 families have received the Award con- 
sisting of $1,000.00 each, also a pelts pee and — 
gate sign. 
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a: ‘Int 1953, of the. 2] families nominated for the 


award, five were chosen: 


, 
ea bee Ernest Belzil, St. Paul 


Frank Jackson, Keg. River 
ss Emil _Kvarnberg, Buford 
yk Lester Lohr, Erskine - 
fi % Howard i a Rosebud. 


- Royal Winter Fair Winners 


| wish. to extend congratulations to the following 
for their victories at the Royal pesca Winter 
_ Fair: 


s 1 Ronald Leonhardt, Drumheller, Wheat Champion. 


Thos. Rhatigan, South Edmonton, Oats Champion. 
- George Snow, Milk River, Barley Champion. 
~ Chris Morck, Dickson, Rye Champion. ' 
Tom Corlett, Clairmont, Championship in Small 
Seeded Legumes, 4.) a3 


| Chicago International Champions _ 


Fred Hallworth, Taber, Wheat. 

John Eliuk, Hairy Hill, Oats. 

George Snow, Milk River, Barley. 

Chris Morck, Dickson, Rye. ; 

Thomas Corlett, Clairmont, Alsike Clover. 

A. Griffen & Son, Okotoks, Creeping Red Fescue. 


- Horse and Cattle Wins at Royal Winter Fair 


Congratulations are also offered to: 


Warren Smith, Olds, for his Champion Hereford 
Bal. 


Ed Noad, Claresholm, for his Champion Steer. 


William Russell, Edmonton, for Grand Champion 
Stallion. 


IRRIGATION 


The construction of irrigation works in the 


Southern part of the Province will continue during 


the ensuing year. | intend to inspect all new pro- 
jects this coming year and visit some of the older 
projects as well. 


It is expected that the Travers Dam referred to 
in the Speech from the Throne will be completed 
this spring. This dam is a key structure in a joint 
program financed by the governments of Canada 


and Alberta known as the Bow River Development 
Project, and will supply water to approximately 


234,500 acres of irrigable land of which 104,500 
is now owned and operated by the Canada Department 
of Agriculture. Of the balance, a development pro- 


gram involving approximately 60,000 acres in the 


Retlaw-Lomond district will commence during the 
coming season and it is expected that lands will be 


available for settlement in 1955. This leaves a bal- 


ance of 70,000 acres for future development. 
13 
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. St. Mary-Milk River Develdpment Be a ETE "SA 


In the St. Mary-Milk River Development, | work 
will be continued during the year to bring. cae hy 
50,000 more acres under the ditch. The work car- - 
ried on in the 1953-54 season brought 85,000 acres 
under the canals. The total new irrigable land under | 
the canals at the end of March, jones will be ape 

proximately 135,000 acres. 


We expect the 1954-55 construction season will 
see construction contracts let or completed for 
building canals to a total of 185,000 acres. ; 


By the spring of 1954, there will be a total of 
263,000 acres which are either served or to be 


served. By spring of 1955 this will have risen to 


313,000 acres. It is to this acreage that the St. 
Mary River must supply water. The total cost of 
this project is about 38 million dollars—A lberta’s 
share to date is about 12 million dollars. | 


The St. Mary-Milk River and the Bow River 


Projects will ultimately irrigate 750,000 acres. 


Irrigation has proved its worth to Alberta by 


ensuring stability and prosperity to a large section 
of Southern Alberta. In the Lethbridge territory more 
than 70,000 cattle were in feed lots and an esti- 
mated 40,000 sheep. Livestock feeding is big busi- 
ness in the irrigated districts using the by-products 
of sugar beets and the abundance of good alfalfa hay. 


VEGETABLE CROPS 


Vegetable ,crops for processing were grown by 
approximately 500 farmers on 11,000 irrigated acres 
in Southern Alberta. Peas for canning or freezing 
occupied over half of this acreage with corn second. 
1,000 acres were devoted to beans, beets, carrots, 
pumpkin and cucumbers. The estimate of gross cash 
income from these crops is given as $815.800. 


CONCLUSION 


In my opinion, a Department of Agriculture should 
have a clearly defined function. This function is to 
create an environment that, within a period of thirty 
years or so, will enable those who choose to live on 


the land to acquire their holdings, make their homes, — 


raise and educate their families, enjoy reasonable 
amenities of living, provide for the eventide of life, 
and leave their lands in better condition than when 
they first acquired them. Humanity and the soil 
must occupy the centre of the stage. 


It is to this end that extensive expenditures are 


made, that research, agricultural education and pro- © 


motion are conducted, that we urge farmers to grow 
better and cleaner crops, raise better live stock and 
to study the business of farming in order to fully 
utilize their land. 


A 


Farming is a hazardous business and anyone who 


wishes to succeed must make full use of the land 
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and _ proper mechanical equipment. The prosperity 
of our Nation depends upon the prosperity of the 
_man on the land. He is the producer of-real wealth; . 
pais Prosperity or poverty is measured out to our 
entire economy. It is he who must provide the: 
greatest measure of food to feed the world. 

By _ The population of the world has increased almost: 
_ five times within the past 300 years. Human civil- 
ization has penetrated almost every arable acre of 
_ the world. | 


Some experts claim that ever since man’s expul- 
_ sion from Eden, he has lived by a ruthless patterm 
_ of land use—plant, cut, burn, destroy and move on. 
‘There are about two and one-quarter billion: 
people on this planet, and about four billion arable” 
acres of land. This is a little less than two acres. 


- per person. es 


‘ We speak of our surpluses of food. | contend’ 
there would be no great surplus if we could properly 
distribute the abundance we possess. ; 


__ Aman by the name of T. R, Malthus (1766-1834) 
fostered the theory that the population of the world 
_ tends to increase faster than its ability to provide 
food, therefore starvation is inevitable. 


_. We are told that the population of the world 
has increased by over 200 million since Hitler charged: 
-into Poland. India’s population has increased by 
more than 35 million regardless of famine, riots, etc. 
Her lands are depleted, yet her population tends to: 
_increase. She lost 3 million by starvation in 1943. 


& Look at China, a people gifted in agriculture, 
yet they are up against an unbeatable enemy within 
their own gates, that of over-population. 


In the United States it is estimated that there 
is no less than 69% of the land suffering from some 
degree of soil erosion. 


In view of these facts, | think that rather than 
worry about our abundance, it is high time we 
endeavour to find a solution to the proper distribution 
of world surpluses. 


